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upon his own generation but upon the whole of modern German thought.
This attitude of mind does not begin with him; it is present in the Heidelberg School, in Hausser, for instance, and in Schlosser; and Dahlmann's " History of the English Revolution " is capable of many interpretations. But in Treitschke the antagonism reaches a height and persistence of rancour or contempt which in so great a man is arresting if not unique. To him the greatness of England passes with the seventeenth century, with Cromwell and Milton.
The origins of this sentiment are partly historical, partly moral, and, in Treitschke, must be sought in his character as a man and as a patriot. Britain's world-predominance outrages him as a man almost as much as it outrages him as a German. It outrages him as a man because of its immorality, its arrogance and its pretentious security. It outrages him as a German because he attributes England's success in the war for the world to Germany's preoccupation with higher and more spiritual ends. But for her absorption in those ends and the civil strife in which that absorption resulted, Germany might, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have made the Danube a German river and established a German predominance from the Bosphorus to the Indus.
The sentiment has also its roots in history, recent and remote. " France," said Bismarck in September 1870, " must be paralysed; for she will never forgive us our victories." And in the same spirit Treitschke avers : England will never forgive us our strength*